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THE SEVENTEENTH MICHIGAN CLASSICAL 
CONFERENCE 



FRANCIS W. KELSEY 
The University of Michigan 



The Seventeenth Michigan Classical Conference was held at the 
University of Michigan on March 29, 30, 31, and April 1, 1911, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters' 
Club. The programs of the Conference for Thursday evening and 
Saturday morning, on account of the general interest of the papers 
which had been arranged, were taken over by the Club, and 
announced as programs of the larger organization. The musical 
program of Friday afternoon also was given under the auspices of 
the Schoolmasters' Club, and was listened to by a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

At the close of the session of the Conference on Wednesday a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Professor George A. 
Williams, Professor John T. Ewing, and Miss Clara J. Allison, to 
take up the question of entrance requirements with the officers of 
the High-School Section of the State Teachers' Association, in 
order that a better understanding might be reached in regard to 
the amount of time, and the distribution of time, allotted to Latin 
and Greek in high-school courses. 

On Thursday afternoon, after listening to the papers upon the 
study of Greek, the Conference expressed itself as strongly in favor 
of the position that hereafter recommendations to teach Latin 
should be restricted to those graduates of colleges who have had 
at least two years of Greek. 

On Saturday morning the Symposium on Reform in Grammatical 
Nomenclature stimulated a vigorous general discussion, which 
closed with the unanimous adoption, by the Schoolmasters' Club, 
of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club recommends to the 
American Philological Association, the Modern Language Association, and the 
National Education Association, the formation of a joint Committee of Fifteen, 
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which shall consist of five members from each of the three associations, and 
which shall be requested to work out a system of grammatical nomenclature 
applicable to the ancient and modern languages most commonly studied, with 
a view of harmonizing, so far as possible, existing differences in nomenclature; 
and that the secretary of the Club be instructed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the presidents of the three associations named. 

PROGRAM 

Wednesday Afternoon, March 2Q 
Presiding Officer: Professor George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College 

1. Recent Additions to the Archaeological Collections of the University of 

Michigan, illustrated by examples: Etruscan cinerary urn, inscriptions, 
objects of common life; the Michigan Archaeological Forgeries 
F. W. Kelsey 

The Etruscan urn, the inscriptions, and the objects of common life are comprised 
in a collection made by Professor Walter Dennison, in Italy, in 1909, with funds 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the University in Detroit. 

The urn, from Citta della Pieve, is of terra cotta, and oblong in shape; exclusive 
of the cover, on which is the reclining figure of a man, it measures nearly 17 inches 
in length, and is 10 inches high. On the front is portrayed in high relief the contest 
between Eteocles and Polynices. The representation is of the familiar type described 
by Koerte, / Rilievi delle urne Etrusche, II, 32 ff. (see also PI. XTX, 1), which forms a 
graphic commentary upon the description of the fight in the Phoenissae of Euripides. 
There are traces of the brilliant colors which originally covered the greater part of the 
relief. Careful cleaning made it possible to correct the reading of the inscription, 
painted in red along the upper margin of the relief, which was published with a slight 
inaccuracy in the Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscanum (I, 4855) ; in Roman letters it 
reads Vel Larce Velus, 'Vel Larce, son of Vel (Larce).' There is a replica of this urn, 
with traces of an inscription, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The inscriptions are all from Rome. They number seventy-five complete, or 
nearly so, and about half as many fragments that for one reason or another are of 
interest. They are all sepulchral; several came from a columbarium near the Porta 
Salaria. The Italian government refused exportation to four of the inscriptions, which 
were retained for its own collections in the Museo delle Terme. Among the inscriptions 
allowed to come to the University, however, are three of members of the Praetorian 
Guard, of the fourth, sixth, and tenth cohorts. All the inscriptions belonging to the 
University of Michigan (more than three hundred in number) will soon be mounted on 
walls in the Memorial Building, where they will be available for study. 

The objects of common life include bronze armlets, bracelets, and other finds from 
a cemetery near Falerii; and miscellaneous minor antiquities of a later period from 
Rome, a dice box of terra cotta (fritillus), tesserae, stili, etc. 

The speaker warned the Conference against new and determined efforts to foist 
upon the public as genuine finds the relics whose fraudulent character had already 
been set forth in the American Anthropologist for 1908 (X, 48-59, illustrated) and The 
Nation (XC, 603-4). Several of the forgeries were shown and described. 

2. The Need of Emphasizing Syntax in Latin Study 

Miss Florence J. Lucasse, White Pigeon High School 
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3. Concerning the Changing Attitude toward Secondary Latin 

Miss Anna S. Jones, Central High School, Grand Rapids 
To be published. 

4. The Report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, from the 

Standpoint of the Schools 
Principal Lotns C. Biedsall, Ionia High School 
Principal A. W. Smalley, Ann Arbor High School 

5. The Report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, from the 

Standpoint of the College and the University 
Professor John T. Ewing, Alma College 
Professor B. L. D'Ooge, Michigan State Normal College 
Professor Albert R. Crittenden, The University of Michigan 
The general trend of the discussion of the Report of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements was favorable to the Report, and appreciative of the service 
which has been rendered by the Committee to Classical Education. 

Thursday Afternoon, March 30 
Presiding Officer: F. W. Kelsey 

6. The Value of Greek for the Teacher of Latin 

Miss Bertha Hussey, Kalamazoo College 

7. Official Latin 

Rev. William F. Murphy, St. Thomas School, Ann Arbor 

8. The Position of the Classics in the Small College as Contrasted with the 

University 
Miss Harriet R. Congdon, Hillsdale College 

Statistics show a larger proportional number of students studying Latin and Greek 
in the small colleges than in the universities. This is chiefly due to two main causes: 
a difference in equipment, and a difference in ideal. The university, by its big depart- 
mental libraries, modern laboratories, and enlarged faculties, distracts the attention of 
the student among many widely different courses. The small college, by its neces- 
sarily limited equipment, is forced to offer a curriculum prescribed within certain 
limits, whether nominally so or not. This results in a concentration of attention and 
interest which favors the classics. Another result is a harmony between the different 
departments, so that hostile criticism of the classics is less frequently heard from the 
faculty in the small college than in a university where "competition is the life of 
trade." The professors are brought into closer relations, and for the most part are 
not confined to the teaching of a specialty; so that the student is less frequently con- 
fronted with the argument that something else is more lucrative, easier, or more 
amusing than Latin or Greek. In such a friendly atmosphere it is generally found 
that the average student has no congenital aversion from the classics— at least no greater 
than from any hard work. Another desirable result is that, in coeducational colleges, a 
larger number of men, proportionally, elect these subjects. 

However diverse in aspect American universities may be, the ideal which is 
generally accepted for any university is specialization and advanced research. For the 
student sufficiently prepared the desirability of such work is obvious, as is the advan- 
tage of the splendid equipment of the university for such objects of study. Cultural 
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education, for the immature undergraduate, is, on the contrary, the ideal of the small 
college. The devotees of such institutions believe that a general knowledge of those 
branches of learning which teach discipline and self-realization, which lay the founda- 
tion of culture, is education for the young student; that specialization for such 
a student is not education. In such a belief lies the strength of the classics, and the 
consequent favor shown them in the small college is to be expected, for the "Humani- 
ties" still remain the focal point of cultural education. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find the class of 1885 of Amherst College presenting a memorial to the trustees of 
that institution favoring a prescribed classical course. These men, who have now 
tested education in relation to life, so far from regretting the special limitations of the 
small college, consider those limitations a source of strength. 

9. The Case of Greek in the High School 

Superintendent S. O. Haetwell, Kalamazoo 

The statistics presented by Mr. Hartwell made plain the decline in the enrolment 
of students of Greek in public high schools in the last decade; he deplored the present 
condition of the study, and the lack of tangible evidence which would warrant antici- 
pation of an early improvement. 

10. Must Greek Go ? 

Me. Edwin L. Millee, Central High School, Detroit 
Must Greek go ? By no means. Greek must not go. If the time ever comes 
when Greek shall be eliminated from our high-school curriculum, it will be a national 
calamity. 

There are two reasons why I hold this view. In the first place, a knowledge of 
Greek is essential to a complete understanding of the English language and to the finest 
appreciation of English literature. In the second place, nothing can take its place as 
a culture study, as a means of discipline. 

If you will take a bird's-eye view of English literature from Spenser through 
Tennyson, you will immediately perceive that most of the masterpieces of this long 
period are more or less echoes of melodies that were first heard in Greece; those that 
are more are shot through and through with the Hellenic spirit and the Hellenic 
phraseology; those that are less are not understandable in the completest sense except 
by those who know their Homer and their Theocritus, their Sophocles, their Plato, 
and their Thucydides. And nobody ever knows these masters who reads them in 
translation, just as nobody ever gets as wet by walking across the bridge over Charles 
River as he does by swimming that classic stream. You cannot read ten lines of the 
Faery Queen without experiencing some charming reminder of Homer. Lycidas is a 
glorious imitation of Theocritus. The Samson Agonistes has only a half-message for 
him who does not know his Euripides. Paradise Lost is still the best translation of 
Homer that we have; it is Homer Englished and Christianized, but still grandly Greek 
in conception and execution. Can Alexander's Feast be understood without a knowl- 
edge of Pindar? To the layman Gray's odes are splendid; to the student of Greek 
they are more. Theocritus will teach us something even of Burns. But it is useless 
to multiply names. To do so is merely to catalogue once more the great men who have 
since Burns left their stamp on English literature. In the list, for instance, would be 
Wordsworth's Ode and Laodamia, Keats's Odes and Endymion, Browning, Arnold, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Emerson, the Yankee Plato, and Lowell, the Yankee Pindar. 
Even that vulgar upstart Kipling has taken hints from Aristophanes and melodies from 
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the Odyssey. Nor are the poets alone indebted to the Greeks. Macaulay confesses 
that his model is Thucydides; Carlyle's French Revolution is redolent of Homer. 

All of this leads me to say again, as I said years ago, that Greek is an essential 
element in the education of any student who aspires to teach English literature or to 
understand it fully. 

Its value to anybody who aspires to know the English language in its entirety is 
immense. To attempt to prove this to those who know either English or Greek is 
superfluous; to prove it to anybody else is impossible. I therefore pass the point 
with this bare mention. 

There is an old story about a man whose cornfield was infested by crows. He tried 
various means of getting rid of them, but without success. Finally he called in all of 
his neighbors for consultation. The result was that they hit upon the following plan. 
Two men armed with shotguns approached the field. Before they were in range the 
crows departed. One of the men thereupon returned to the house; the other hid 
behind a clump of bushes. The crows, however, were too wise to be ambushed in this 
fashion. They returned to the field only when the second man had left his hiding 
place. The farmers then sent three, four, and five men, with precisely the same result. 
But when they sent six, the crows returned to the field and the man left in ambush 
achieved a slaughter. The explanation of this phenomenon, in the words of one of 
the bucolic gentlemen who assisted at the function, is this: "Them dad-binged crows 
kin count up to five, but they can't count six, diDg bat 'em!" 

In this simple tale there lurks a lesson for educators. Some boys and girls can 
count only five; for them Greek is worse than superfluous. It matters little what a 
child studies, provided only that what he studies is hard for him. If book-keeping 
requires him strenuously to exert himself, book-keeping is for him an excellent culture 
study. Anything that he must wrestle with mightily before he can overthrow it, is 
good. There are pupils, however, to whom science, mathematics, German, and Latin 
are mere play. These pupils can get no real education in high school unless they can 
have Greek, and these pupils of course are at least as well worth educating as are their 
less brilliant companions. Without Greek, or something equally strenuous, there is 
for them nothing worth while in the high school. And what else is equally strenuous 
and at the same time equally desirable in other ways ? 

I am sure that my own experience in this matter was not materially different from 
that of thousands of other students. The study of Greek as taught by Henry Gray 
Sherrard was, I verily believe, the saving of my soul. In 1884, with much trepidation, 
I enrolled in his class in beginning Greek. My apprehensions were more than realized. 
If there was any one thing of which at that time I stood in awe, it was work. And 
how he did work us! Not ten strong boys the enormous tasks could do which he 
exacted of us; I mean such boys as live in these degenerate days. And no one went 
unprepared to his class except with the full knowledge that he was in for a bad forty- 
five minutes. A misplaced iota subscript roused him to a degree of fury that would 
have appalled any heart less stout than that of a boy in his third year at high school. 
On such occasion he tore his hair, screwed his face up into weird and awful lines, and 
anathematized our parents for the crime of having brought into the world a generation 
of blockheads. His favorite method of indicating that a form written on the black- 
board was incorrect was to draw a piece of crayon sideways over it. This usually 
produced a blood-curdling squeak, and often the crayon broke, falling to the floor and 
hurting his finger-nails, which nowise increased his amiability. Sometimes, in the 
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excess of his emotion, he put his feet, which were not very small, into the waste basket; 
once, it is said, both of them became so tightly wedged therein that it became necessary 
to chop him out. Often his voice, as he denounced some lazy rascal, could be heard 
for rooms around. He was, in short, constantly saying and doing things for which 
anybody else would have been summarily dismissed from his job. 

And yet we all adored him and his subject. Five minutes after he had nailed your 
cuticle to the barn door you were again his firm friend. At the end of the recitation 
you probably were promenading down the hall arm in arm with him. 

Why was this ? Whence came our enthusiasm ? It was due partly to the man. 
He was strong. He was fair. He was open. He knew and loved his subject. Like 
Antonio Stradivarius, he had a soul that winced at false work and loved the true. In 
his hands Greek became the most practical subject in the curriculum, because he made 
it the instrument, not only for teaching us what work is and how to work, but also for 
leading us to share his own contempt for slip-shod ways. He also taught Latin, but 
not with the same results. Latin did not offer us sufficient resistance. Latin plus 
Sherrard did not equal Sherrard plus Greek. That combination, if it did not make 
scholars, made men of us. It was a magnificent example of that strenuous kind of 
education for the lack of which America is suffering so grievously today. 

And so I say, in reply to the question "Must Greek go?" that we must not let 
it go. Greek is not a luxury; it is a necessity. Its disappearance from our schools 
would be a national calamity. 

ii. Must Greek Go? 

Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, The University of Michigan 

This question has become an urgent one. I have lived to see Greek crowded out 
of high schools and colleges by the pressure of new and vocational subjects and by the 
foolish popular demand for what is "practical." My answer to the question is: 

i. Greek cannot expect to regain the same place in the curriculum that it had two 
decades ago. So much of a concession may properly be made to "the new education." 

2. But the opportunity to study Greek should be offered in all our stronger high 
schools as well as in our colleges, because of its value as a mental discipline and as a 
foundation for the best all-round education. 

3. If Greek must go then also must go all that Greek stands for. And it stands 
for the culture that comes from the study of its own incomparable literature not only, 
but also for the due appreciation of the modern literatures which draw so much of their 
vitality from this source. Greek stands also for high scholarship. Since the degree of 
A.B. has become in this university an "omnibus" degree, the standard of scholarship 
has suffered a marked decline. This process has been a leveling down to what was 
formerly the low level designated by the degree of B.L. Serious and severe study of 
the modern languages and of the pure sciences has become discounted. 

4. It is the duty of our colleges and high schools to place a premium on the best,and 
to instruct and guide the public mind in matters of education. While all our institu- 
tions of learning are to provide for the education of the people, it does not follow that 
they are bound to cater to every popular whim or notion, no matter how unwise. If 
our higher institutions of learning are not to guide and lift up the people in their choice 
of ideals of education, where are we to look for such guidance and direction ? 

If Greek must go then we must be content to become modernized barbarians and 
practical Philistines. 
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Thursday Evening 
Presiding Officer: President Emeritus James B. Angell 

12. Address: The Practical Value of Humanistic Studies 

Professor William Gardner Hale, The University of Chicago 
School Review, XLX (1911), 657-79; University Bulletin (The University of 
Michigan), XIII (1912), 5, pp. 36-58. 

13. Address: The Place of Latin in Secondary Education 

President E. D. McQueen Gray, The University of New Mexico 
University Bulletin, XIII, 5, pp. 59-63. 

Friday Afternoon, March 31 
Presiding Officer: Professor M. L. D'Ooge, The University of Michigan 

14. Graft Among the Romans 

Professor Mark Bailey, Kalamazoo College 
To be published. 

15. The Women of the Aeneid 

Miss Ida L. Snell, Charlotte High School 

16. Paul's Emendation of Caes. B.G. VI. 26, reading statura instead of natura 

in eadem est feminae marisque natura, eadem forma et magnitudo cornuum 
Miss Gretta Rose Wilner, Pontiac 

[After an analysis of the arguments put forward to support the conjecture, Miss 
Wilner showed, on the basis of Caesarian usage, that natura fits the context and that 
no emendation is required unless by the facts of natural history.] 

The description given by Caesar, apart from the statement that the animal had 
only one antler, tallies very accurately with that of the rangifer tarandus or the reindeer 
of Lapland and Siberia. Madison Grant, secretary of the New York Zoological 
Society, in his book on the caribou, says, "The fossil reindeer found in the oldest Pleis- 
tocene deposits in Norway, Ireland, western and southern France, and in the Pyrenees, 
are practically identical with the existing Scandanavian species. Some members of 
the genus, probably the existing reindeer, persisted in the forests of Northern Europe 
until comparatively recent times and were known to the Romans as inhabitants of the 
German forests." The presence of two species of the same genus of the deer family, 
one in Europe, the other in America, is explained, the geologists tell us, by the fact that, 
during the glacial and inter-glacial periods, America was joined to Asia and there was 
no Bering Strait between Alaska and Siberia. At that time the barren-ground caribou 
was an inhabitant of both continents. Charles Hallock, in his monograph on the 
caribou, given in the Report on the Introduction of Domestic Reindeer into Alaska, for 
1894, says, "The several forms of the caribou are specifically identical, with no 
structural differences between them, except such as would naturally result from 
difference of climate, food, and environment." 

The statement of Caesar regarding the one horn is easily explained. The rein- 
deer sheds his antlers during the months of February and March, or even earlier in the 
winter. The man who reported the story to Caesar had probably seen one with only 
one horn left. The description of the antlers themselves— the main beam, long and 
almost erect, palmated at its extremity — is easily recognized from the pictures of the 
European reindeer of today and of the American barren-ground caribou. In some cases, 
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the main beam of the antlers is given as five feet, and there are often as many as five 
points at its tip. 

Paul's justification of statura, on the ground that it would have struck Caesar as 
remarkable that the male and female were of the same height, shows that he did not 
look carefully into his authorities on the anatomy of the reindeer; in fact, he gave no 
authorities at all to back up the statement. This species of animal conforms to the 
universal law that the male is built to fight the battles. Again I quote Hallock's 
monograph on the caribou: "Stags of the caribou in their prime, from six to ten years 
old, weigh four hundred pounds. Hinds are about the size of a red deer stag." The 
red deer is a slenderer species of the deer family. "Hinds generally cany horns, but 
not always. Their horns are much more symmetrical than their consorts', and not 
one-third the size — palmated, too, except that in yearlings they are slender and straight. 
Antlers measure five feet around the curve." Here we find Caesar really at fault, in 
that he asserts that the size of the hind's antlers is the same as that of the stag. But 
we must remember that he says that the report of these wonderful animals has come to 
him, and that he thinks it worthy of note — he does not vouch for the truth. The 
report of the size of the hind's antlers might easily have been exaggerated, or have 
been inaccurately stated by the interpreter. Quoting from Dominion Surveyor Ogilvie, 
Hallock says, "He [Mr. Ogilvie] puts the average weight of the female (dressed) at 
sixty or eighty pounds; stags one hundred fifty to two hundred pounds." Grant, also, 
{The Caribou, pp. 14, 15) records numerous measurements in connection with the 
plates showing both the male and female of the American species. He gives as the 
height of the hind at the shoulder, forty-two inches, of the stag, forty-four and one-half 
inches. But the greater difference is seen in the length from the tip of the nose to the 
tail; the hind is sixty-four inches, while the stag is eighty inches, a difference of sixteen 
inches. This accounts for the great difference in weight, and would, in addition, make 
the hind appear considerably shorter than the stag. C. C. Georgeson, special agent in 
charge of the Alaska experiment station, says, in that portion of his report of 1903 
which refers to the training of the reindeer, "Hinds are trained also, but they are 
smaller and less enduring." 

It is then absurd to suppose that Caesar's statement had any reference to an equal 
height of the hind and stag; there is no reason to suppose that the general physical 
characteristics of the animals were different in Caesar's time from what they are today. 
Caesar wrote nature referring to identity in respect to the more obvious physical 
characteristics; the phrase eadem forma magnitudoque cornuum was undoubtedly 
erroneous in so far as it refers to size, but was in other respects accurate. 

17. The Opportunity of the Classical Teacher 

Miss Clara J. Allison, Hastings High School 

18. In Memoriam: Herbert Fletcher De Cou, killed by Arabs, March n, 

while excavating at Cyrene 
Professor Clarence L. Meader, The University of Michigan 
Published in the Michigan Alumnus, May, 1911, pp. 475-78. 1 

19. Dionysiac Magic and the Greek Land of Cockaigne 

Professor Campbell Bonner, The University of Michigan 

Published in the Transactions of the American Philological Association, XLI, 

175-85- 

' A portrait of Mr. De Cou, with a brief sketch of his life, was published in the Bulletin of 
the Arckeological Institute of America, II (ion), No. 3. 
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Musical Program, at 5 o'clock, University Hall 
20. The Remains of Ancient Greek Music, and Some Experiments with Latin 
Hexameters 

PAST I. LATIN HEXAMETERS 

(1) Prelude (Virgil, Aen. i. 1-12 1 ). 

Air by J. Raleigh Nelson, Harmonization by A. A. Stanley. 
Students of the Ann Arbor High School. 

(2) Mediaeval Setting of Passages from the Aeneid of Virgil. 

(Plain song, written in neumes in a manuscript of Virgil of the tenth or eleventh century, now 
in the Laurentian library in Florence, formerly in the Ashburnham collection; published by 
Jules Combarieu in 1898, with modern harmonization. First sung at the Classical Conference 
by J. R. Nelson in 1899.) 

a) Aen. ii. 42-50: Laocoon pleads with the Trojans not to receive within the walls of 

their city the wooden horse which the Greeks had built. 
Mr. Orville E. White, University School of Music. 

b) Aen. iv. 424-37: Dido, deserted, begs her sister Anna to try to persuade Aeneas to 

remain, even if only for a time, till she can learn to endure his absence. 
Miss Pearl Louise Donnelly, University School of Music. 

c) Aen. ii. 274-79: The ghost of Hector appears to Aeneas in the night of the Sack of 

Troy; Aen. ii. 281-87: Aeneas addresses the specter. 
Mr. White. 

d) Aen. iv. 651-59: Dido, before inflicting upon herself the fatal blow, addresses the 

objects which Aeneas had left behind. 
Miss Donnelly. 

PART II. ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC 

Accompaniment by Director Albert A. Stanley. 

Miss Ellen darken, Harpist; Mr. Waldo Schleede, Flutist. 

Chorus of Ladies (University School of Music) : Misses Lou Matilda Blakeney 
Ethel Smurthwaite, Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, Mrs. Lura Alma Fullerton, Misses Violet 
Marie Stevens, Elizabeth Graybill Trible, Jeannette Cynthia Lindstrom, Minto Isabel 
MacGregor, Irene Gladys Stowell, and Eleanor Frances Hornby. 

(1) Hymn to the Muse Calliope. 2 

(Attributed to Dionysius, who lived perhaps in the second century a.d.) 
Chorus of Ladies. 

(2) Song of Sicilus. 

(Inscribed, with musical notation, on a small pillar set up by Sicilus; discovered at Tralles, 
in Asia Minor, in 1882. Date, perhaps, near the end of the first century a.d.) 
Mr. William Howland, University School of Music. 

(3) Hymn to Nemesis. 

(Attributed to Mesomedes, who lived about the middle of the second century a.d.) 
Miss Ethel Smurthwaite. 

(4) Hymn to Apollo. 

(Inscribed on marble slabs in the Treasury of the Athenians, at Delphi; discovered in 1893; 
first sung in Ann Arbor by Gardner S. Lamson in 1895. The hymn, which is incomplete, 
apparently celebrates the repulse of the Gauls from Delphi in 278 B.C.) 
Mr. Howland. 

1 Originally published in the School Review for March, 1899; afterwards in Miller and 
Nelson's Dido. 

' Translations of the Greek selections, by Professor M. L. D'Ooge, were printed on the 
program. 
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(5) First Strophe of the First Pythian Ode of Pindar. 

(This ode was written to commemorate a victory gained by Hieron of Syracuse in 474 B.C. 
The music, first published in 1650, was found in a manuscript in a monastery near Messina, 
in Sicily.) 

Miss Smurthwaite and Ladies' Chorus. 

Saturday Morning, April 1 

A SYMPOSIUM ON THE REFORM IN GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 

2 1 . The Harmonizing of Grammatical Nomenclature in High-School Language- 

Study 
Professor William Gardner Hale, The University of Chicago 
School Review, XLX (ion), 361-82; University Bulletin (The University of 
Michigan), XIII (1912), 6, pp. 3-24. 

22. The Present Situation and Possible Remedies 

Professor C. R. Rounds, State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 
School Review, XLX, 610-16; University Bulletin, XIII, 6, pp. 25-31. 

23. The Problem from the Standpoint of General Linguistics 

Professor C. L. Meader, The University of Michigan 
School Review, XLX, 616-17; University Bulletin, XIII, 6, pp. 32-33. 

24. The Problem from the Standpoint of the Romance Languages: French 
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